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NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS 


HE Director and staff extend to the members of the Mu- 

seum and to readers of the Bulletin every wish for a happy 
and prosperous New Year. They also hope the year to come will 
find each member more in touch with the Museum, a more fre- 
quent visitor, and thus more conscious of what the Museum is 
doing to make life in the community richer and more interesting. 
_ All of us who are giving our time and best efforts to the work 
of the Museum have as our ideal a Museum which is as useful 
as possible and adapted in the biggest possible way to the needs 
of the community. 

The year nineteen twenty-four has been rich in accomplish- 
ment. Another year of working together has strengthened our 
organization and increased our ability to make the Museum 
of service to the community. 

Once more emphasis must be laid on the necessity of finding 
more room for the work with children. This need was called to 
the attention of members a year ago and also several times since. 
At the annual meeting in November Mr. Wade expressed his 
belief in the importance of the work and the need of the new 
building and offered the means of securing an ideal piece of 
land for the purpose, providing the necessary funds for a suit- 
able building could be secured. 

It remains now to find others interested in children who will 
contribute 

For the Children’s Museum Building $300,000 
For endowment of Children’s Museum 500,000 

The money has not yet been pledged but we are confident it 
will be in the near future. That interest is aroused is indicated 
by the fact that the advice of the Director has been sought 
recently in the drawing up of a will which provides that an 
entire estate, after the expiration of a life interest, shall be used 
to aid in maintaining and developing the work with children. 
Half of the principal will be available to help in building the 
Children’s Museum, if needed. The need of the building is, 
however, immediate and it is hoped that this lover of children 
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will live to see the little folk enjoying the new Children’s 
Museum for many years; but the expression of his interest in 
and endorsement of this phase of the work is most encouraging. 

Among other tasks set for the new year, in addition to doing 
better work in every department along the regularly established 
lines, is the raising of the indicated amounts for the following 
specified urgent purposes: 


For General Endowment (expenses) $300,000 
For purchase of needed library books $5,000 to 10,000 
For Publication Fund 5,000 to 10,000 


Each of these suggestions represents a pressing need and a 
unique opportunity for service. The list might be continued 
largely, for the needs are many and call for widely varying 
amounts. The Director will be pleased to discuss any of these, 
or other, suggestions at any time. Nothing is so encouraging 
as such events like the writing of the will noted above, and it is 
hoped that many readers of this note will feel inclined to “‘start 
the new year right” by arranging to aid promptly in working 
out some important project which is now held up for lack of 
means to carry it forward. 

It should be remembered that gifts to the Museum are de- 
ductible from income tax returns up to fifteen per cent of the 
gross income. F. A. W. 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Since the last report published in the December 1924, Bulletin, 
the following names have been added to the lists: 


TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO SUSTAINING 


Bicknell, Frank B. 
Towson, Morris S. 


LIFE 
Warner, Mrs. Albert R. 


ANNUAL 
Adams, Elliot Q. Brown, Fannie Duffner, Carl A. 
Bailey, Erving G. Cannell, Joseph Eastman, Albert H. 
Baker, Daisey I. Cowles, Rita Bliss Eichler, Carl J. 
Bechhold, George H. Crampton, Ralph O. Eklund, Dr. Egner A. 
Beug, Mrs. Mar Cummins, Reverend Erwin, Mrs. Frank A. 
Bleecker, Russell V. ames F, Fewsmith, Mrs. J. 
Blum, Reuben J. Deutsch, Adolph S. Fewsmith, Livingston 
Bonfield, Arthur D. Dodge, Charles R. Fillous, James J. 


Brandt, Mrs. Herbert W. Dolley, Frances King Garber, Dr. M. 
Bringman, Mrs. AndrewL. Druckenbrod, Frances Haber, Kenneth M. 
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Hale, Ted Latter, Sadie G. Sawyer, David P. 
Hanna, M. A. Lewis, Lillian A. Schorndorfer, Stephen C. 
Heiss, Minnie Lichtig, Mrs. Maurice M. Schrauf, John 
Heppl, Anna Lytle, Gertrude B. Smith, Orville 
Hoak, Harry G. McKain, Mrs. Frank Sodergren, Mrs. John A. 
Hodgman, Professor MacIntyre, Anna L. Stees, Mrs. Jessie M. 
Charles D. Maier, Mrs. John Stuehringer, Rose L. 
Holt, Benjamin D. Osborne, Ethel E. Taylor, Joseph F. 
Horwitz, Cecelia Osborne, Mabel M. Tilden, Charles A. 
Hruby, Frank Paisley, James A. Turner, E. E. 
Joseph, Edward J. Patin, Robert B. Vanzwoll, H. M. 
Keehn, Mrs. Perry J. Rosebaugh, Mrs. H. N. _‘Villmar, Fred W. 
Kortz, Mrs. Clyde C. Ross, Cora D. Werwage, William A. 
TOTAL MEMBERSHIP AS OF DECEMBER IS, 1924 
Total 4893 


A BYZANTINE IVORY CASKET 


Today Constantinople has no spiritual connection with the 
West. She is an eastern city, the metropolis of an alien civiliza- 
tion. The man-in-the-street has almost forgotten that as 
Byzantium she was the capitol of the eastern Roman Empire 
and that for nearly a thousand years was the focal point in the 
art of that nation, the main connecting link between the Orient 
and the Occident. He forgets that she bridged the gap from 
classic to Renaissance; that the influence of her art played an 
almost predominant part in the development of the Roman- 
esque throughout Europe and influenced profoundly the early 
steps in the development of Italian painting. 

The quality of her productions dazzled Europe. To realize this, 
one has only to think of the mosaics of the basilicas and tombs 
of Ravenna which reflected her native art, or of the Treasury 
of St. Mark’s at Venice with its marvels of craftsmenship. These 
enamels, ivories, rock crystals, gold and silver work set with 
precious stones were stolen in the sack of the great treasury of 
St. Sophia. But they can be only a shadow of the wonders which 
have disappeared,— stolen, broken, or melted for the precious 
metal they contained. 
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The Renaissance obscured her great qualities by centering the 
attention instead upon the remains of Roman antiquity, and 
only recently in an age of scientific investigation has Byzantium 
won again her long-due meed of praise. 

The art of Byzantium, using that term as applied to all the 
products of the Empire, never neglected the appeal to the eye. 
Her great churches, often simple and austere enough in the 
sanity of their architectural structure, astound the beholder by 
the splendour of their interior fittings, by the rich marble of the 
columns, the mosaics of the vaults, and the walls veritably en- 
crusted with plaques of marble and semi-precious stone. Monu- 
mental sculpture is practically lacking and instead emphasis is 
laid upon all-over surface decoration, a quality which comes 
out again in the enamels and ivories, in the illuminated manu- 
scripts, in the rich stuffs worn by both the men and women of 
the upper classes. 

This decorative emphasis affects all Byzantine productions. 
It can be noted in their churches, it can be noted in their 
mosaics and most assuredly in many of the examples of their 
minor arts. It is most markedly ‘present in the superb ivory box’ 
lately presented to the Museum by J. H. Wade, John L. 
Severance, F. F. Prentiss, and William G. Mather. 

By many authorities it is believed that the earliest of these 
caskets date to the end of the Iconoclastic period, the late eighth 
or early ninth century. Perhaps that applies to some of the 
caskets decorated with mythological scenes, for the entire 
iconoclastic disturbance was a fanatical movement to banish 
images or representation of sacred personages from art and the 
artist sought his outlet in neo-classic subjects. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the caskets with Christian subjects are character- 
istic productions of the second great period of Byzantine art, 
the renaissance under the Emperor Basil, 867 A. D. This con- 
tinued in the tenth century under warlike emperors and through 
the period of conservatism on the eve of decline which marked 
the first half of the eleventh century. 

Only approximately fifty complete boxes are known and these 
for the most part are preserved in the great museums of the 
world or in cathedral treasuries where they have been cherished 
for centuries. All are decorated with a characteristic motif of 

1 514 x 183% x 7% inches. For illustrations see pages 2, 9, and 10. 
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rosettes enclosed in circles forming the richest kind of a decor- 
ative border, framing the smaller plaques on which are the 
figure subjects. This rosette design traces its origin far back in 
the history of the Orient. The palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis’ 
had border decorations of the same character and centuries 
later in the eleventh and twelfth centuries A. D. the same border 
appears in an architectural feature of the Duomo at Torcello 
in the lagoons of Venice, transferred through Byzantium to 
Europe. 

The boxes have two general forms, one with a cover in the form 
of a truncated pyramid, the other has a flat cover with a sliding 
top, the Museum acquisition being of the latter type. As stated 
above the overwhelming majority of these have mythological 
scenes, in fact Dalton, of the British Museum, and Graeven, 
the great German authority, record only four complete caskets 
with religious subjects and three of these with the story of 
Adam and Eve. The one Dalton illustrates? is the box in the 
Cleveland Museum, the casket formerly in the collection of 
Monsignor Bethune of Ghent, Belgium. 

This remarkable new acquisition has also been published by 
Hans Graeven in L’Arte, 1899," by Adolfo Venturi,* and by 
Destrée.° It was exhibited in the South Kensington Museum in 
London in the so-called Evans Exhibition held in the year 1882 
and has been known for years to all keen students in the 
Byzantine and mediaeval fields. 

The other coffrets with the Adam and Eve story are preserved 
in the Museum at Darmstadt and in the collection of Ernest 
Irroy at Rheims. An incomplete box with similar subjects is in 
the Museo Oliveriano at Pesaro and there are individual plaques 
in the British Museum, in the Morgan Collection in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art and several were formerly in the 
Stroganoff Collection, now dispersed. 

The casket at Darmstadt is almost exactly similar to the 
Museum’s piece in the subjects represented although the scenes 
are arranged in a slightly different order. Three plaques are 
missing from the cover of the former, while only one, from a side, 

1 Perrot et Chipiez Histoire de I’art dans l’Antiquite II, page 415; V, page 675 e segg. 

2 Byzantine Art and Archeology, page 220. 

3 Hans Graeven—Adamo ed Eva sui cofanetti d’avorio bizantini. L’Arte, 1899. 


4 Storia dell’ Arte Italiana, vol. II, page 602. 
5 Les Musees Royaux de Cinquantenaire publie par Destree Bruxelles chez A. J. Xymelven. 
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is gone in the Cleveland piece. The Darmstadt example differs 
also in a decoration of grape and vine leaves in the cover border. 
It thereby departs from the general type and probably suggests 
a slightly later date than the Museum acquisition. Both have 
scenes identified by inscriptions written in Greek. 

Upon the cover of the new gift is represented in order the 
creation of man, the creation of woman and, in two plaques, 
Cain killing Abel. One of the long side panels is decorated by 
the figure of Eve offering the apple to Adam. Two other plaques 
have as their design motifs Adam with the apple and Eve who 
stands regarding him. The last plaque represents God finding 
Adam in the garden. In the Darmstadt example the two plaques 
representing the archangel driving Adam and Eve from the 
garden are at one end. The order has been changed in the Cleve- 
land piece and these subjects are on the second long side and 
the two seated figures of Adam and Eve overcome by grief take 
their place. Aside from that the order is the same. Scenes in 
which Adam is cultivating the earth and in which he is reaping 
follow. The last and missing plaque probably represented 
Adam carrying the produce to his home. The panels at the other 
end of the box finish the story with the representation of Adam 
working at the forge while Eve keeps the fire blazing with great 
bellows. Here the central plaque represents the furnace with a 
tree in perspective beyond. In the Darmstadt example an 
allegorical figure is placed in this position. 

There is no question as to the reason for the popularity of the 
subject. The number of caskets with profane subjects merely 
carried on the classical taste for representations of the nude. 
When the iconoclastic disturbance passed and religious motifs 
could be used, the worker, mirroring the popular taste, naturally 
grasped at an idea which permitted the use of the nude with no 
impropriety. It is a delightful example of the artist shaping his 
course safely between his predilections and necessity. 

In an art where convention ruled so strongly the question of 
dating is difficult, due to a continuous reproduction of type by 
artists over a period of many years. However, the figures in the 
plaques show a growing realism and for that reason it seems 
probable that the boxwasmade in the eleventh or twelfth century. 

Few boxes have rosette borders of greater simplicity and 
richness. Throughout the ivory has mellowed beautifully 
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AN EXAMPLE OF GRAECO-BUDDHIST ART 
A stone architectural fragment of the demigod, Garuda 
Gandharan, I-III Century A. D. 

The Dudley P. Allen Collection, 1924 
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acquiring with age a yellowish patina which throws into full 
relief the decorative motives. The effect of the whole can 
scarcely be judged from a reproduction, for color and the play 
of light over the highly decorated surfaces produce a glamour 
which is part of the object itself, and which cannot possibly be 
transferred to a photographic plate. The minor art of Byzantium 
and its decorative emphasis are splendidly represented by this 
distinguished object. W. M. M. 


THE GRAECO-BUDDHIST SCULPTURE IN THE 

DUDLEY P. ALLEN COLLECTION 
It seems paradoxical that the further we get away from older 
civilizations the closer we come to them, but it is the fact. We 
know a great deal more now, for instance, about the art of the 
Greeks and Romans, than our fathers and grandfathers did. 
Egyptology has been entirely rewritten in the past twenty-five 
years—and so it is with the subject at hand—Greek art in the 
service of Buddhism. “It seems strange at first sight to think 
that Greek art has really conquered a second and greater 
continent on the East, as it has manifestly dominated Europe 
on the West.’” It was only about fifty years ago, in 1870, to be 
precise,” that the West first began to recognize the eastern 
march of the Hellenistic tradition. That it had been long planted 
in Asia Minor was a matter of common knowledge. That it had 
become established in North India during the centuries which 
followed Alexander’s conquest of that region in the spring of 
326 B. C., was an entirely new idea; as was that of its eventual 
spread through Chinese Turkestan to China itself, and thence 
through Korea to Japan. “It will be news to many that such 
a potent factor in what they have always regarded as the 
romantic art of Japan should be that very classic art which 
they boast as its opposite.” 

Before proceeding with the description of the objects illustra- 
ted on pages 11 and 12, it might be well to review a few historical 
facts. First in importance is Gautama Buddha, as he is called 
(Gautama his family name, Buddha simply meaning ‘“Enlight- 
ened”). He was born towards the middle of the sixth century 
before Christ, in Nepal at the foot of the central Himalayan 
mountains in Northern India, the wealthy son of the ruling 


1 Ernest F. Fenollosa, Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art. 
2 Vincent A. Smith, A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon. 
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house of Sakyas. The facts concerning his life and the innumer- 
able legends which grew up later are so familiar, or can be found 
so readily in any encyclopedia that it would be useless to repeat 
them here. It will suffice to say that when he became worshipped 
as a god long after his death, he was held to be so sacred that no 
images were made of him. Then came Alexander’s conquest, 
“which means rather the extension of Persian influence than of 
Hellenic culture,’ resulting in the establishment of a Greek 
satrapy, and, about 250 B. C., of the Graeco-Baktrian king- 
dom in North India. It was the great Emperor Asoka (reigned 
from 264 to 228 B. C.) who, recognizing Buddhism as a great 
civilizing force, made it the state religion, and gave the faith a 
tremendous impetus thereby. It requires no great stretch of 
imagination to see how it came about that the descendants of 
the Greek colonists and adventurers in North India, still pre- 
serving something of their own tradition, were called upon or 
seized the opportunity to decorate Buddhist temples, chapels, 
and stupas. It is possible, too, that these Graeco-Roman crafts- 
men coming in at the time, and their imitators, likewise bene- 
fited by the stimulation given to the arts by Buddhism. Also 
it can be easily understood how it happened that “Western 
literalness is responsible for the fact that Buddha came to be 
represented in human form at all, where more reverent or more 
poetic Orientals had been content with a symbol.’” A hybrid 
art was evolved at this meeting place of Hellenistic and Indian 
civilizations south of the famed Khyber Pass, the principal 
route between India and the rest of Asia, the road of conquerors, 
merchants, caravans, and pilgrims. That art has been variously 
termed Graeco-Buddhist, Indo-Hellenistic, Indo-Greek, Indo- 
Baktrian, and Gandharan. Gandhara, the ancient kingdom of 
North India, is the Sanskrit name of what is now known as the 
North Western Frontier. The fact that provincial classic forms 
were adapted to the purpose of Indian imagery has much in- 
terested European and American scholars, ‘who are eager to 
follow out in its most minute details the story of Greek art, on 
which that of modern Europe is based, while they usually re- 
main indifferent, or even contemptuous, towards manifestations 
of artistic power in the nations of the East developed independ- 


1 Okakura Kakuzo, The Ideals of the East. 


2 Langdon Warner, Japanese Sculpture of the Suiko Period, published by The, Cleveland 
Museum of Art, 1923. 
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ently of the Hellenic tradition.”’ Much has been written on the 
subject and most of the larger museums in this country and 
abroad have a few examples, the most important single piece in 
America being, perhaps, the magnificent stone head in the 
Pennsylvania Museum in Philadelphia.? 

This Museum has been able to add to its collections through 
the Dudley P. Allen Fund four significant small objects which 
well illustrate this hybrid art. These are on exhibit in Gallery 
XII. Three are little terra cotta heads of Buddha himself* 
(which are said to have been excavated in the dry, sandy soil 
near the Kabul River near Attock), and a small stone archi- 
tectural fragment representing a demigod* probably coming 
from some temple or monastery in the Swat valley. All these 
pieces were brought to this country about two years ago. In the 
original find there were four terra cotta heads, one, of a Bodhis- 
attva, was purchased by the Pennsylvania Museum and pub- 
lished in their Bulletin,’ from which the following is quoted, as 
the same facts pertain to the Allen heads: “Traces of red are 
left on the lips and eyes and nostrils . . . It is evident that the 
sculptor used both his finger and a tool, for the marks of both 
can be clearly made out on the cheeks and eyes and hair. That 
the traces of color are original I have no doubt, for it is im- 
probable that it was subjected to frequent restorations as has 
been the case of larger monuments standing today, and still less 
likely that it has been tampered with since its recovery from the 
earth. The almond eyes with sharply indented lids, the care- 
fully cut mouth and rounded chin are entirely typical of the 
best period of Graeco-Buddhist art which, according to Foucher, 
is the earliest.” The treatment of the hair, which is quite 
natural and conceals to a degree the wsnisa or cranial pro- 
tuberance, is characteristic of Gandharan art, the hair of 
Buddha in Chinese and Japanese art being in tight curls or 
“bumps.” The urna or mole between the eyes and the elongated 
_ ear lobes—caused by the prince Gautama wearing heavy ear- 

rings—are left bare because of his renunciation of worldly 
adornment, all in accordance with the Buddhist tradition. To 


1 Vincent A. Smith, A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon. 
2 The Pennsylvania Museum Bulletin, October, 1921. 


3 22.325, 5 inches high; 22.326, 4 inches high; 22.327, 414 inches high. 22.326 was illustrated 
in the “Sixth Annual Report, 1922.” 


4 24.330, 7% inches high: blue clay slate known as schist. 
5 The Pennsylvania Museum Bulletin, November, 1922. 
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quote Fenollosa again: ‘“‘that terra cottas themselves are not 
absent in Gandhara is proved by many vigorous clay heads of 
Buddhas and children, and humorous types of old men and 
vagabonds,” the best of which are preserved in the museum in 
Lahore in North India. 

The figure of the demigod, a Garuda, “‘the implacable enemy 
of the snake tribe,’ might possibly be some Indian variant of 
the classical harpy or, as pointed out by Smith,’ might be some 
Indian adaptation of the Greek god Zeus in the form of an eagle, 
as in the Rape of Ganymede. A Garuda is also one of the many 
minor divinities of Hindu mythology. This puzzled-looking 
winged figure, much like those in the British Museum,” hybrid 
in conception and execution, exceptionally well illustrates the 
nature of Gandharan art. 

No two scholars agree as to the degree of influence of this art 
on that of the Far East. Its influence on Indian art strange 
enough was almost negligible, but it certainly has some bearing 
on Chinese sculpture towards the middle of the seventh century. 
The very robe that Buddha wears in Chinese and Japanese art, 
“which is certainly not Chinese, may have the cut of the 
colonial Roman toga.’ Whether the earliest representations of 
Buddha are to be attributed to the Gandharan school or not is 
also a much debated point. They are, nevertheless, the earliest 
existing representations. Mr. Coomaraswamy of the Boston 
Museum believes that as the attitudes of the Buddha in Graeco- 
Buddhist art are purely Indian there must have been figures of 
the Gautama antedating the Gandharan sculptures.‘ 

The dating, too, at the present stage of our knowledge, is a 
difficult problem. The four Allen pieces are labeled, following 
the Boston practice, “first to third centuries A. D.”, a time 
closely parallel to the “Graeco-Roman Period” of Classical 
sculpture (from the capture of Corinth and the destruction of 
Carthage in 146 B. C. to the removal of the capital from Rome 
to Constantinople i in 330 A. D.). Smith, in his chapter on Gand- 
haran art’ states that “it is quite safe to affirm that the works 
of good quality belong to the first three centuries of the Chris- 
tian era.” But whatever their precise date may be when deter- 
mined by future scholars, they remain not only extremely im- 
portant as archaeological and historical data, but, although 
hybrid, they have undoubted aesthetic appeal and charm. T. s. 


1 Vincent A. Smith, A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon. 
2 See illustrations in The Journal of Indian Art and Industry, July, 1898 
3 Langdon Warner, Japanese Sculpture of the Suiko Period, ubbehed by The Cleveland 
Museum of Art, 1923. 
4 Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, “Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston.” 
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NOTES 


The important catalogue of the Severance Collection of Arms 
and Armor, made possible through the generous codperation of 
Mr. and Mrs. Severance, was briefly described in the November 
issue, and distributed in December and has been well received. 
The cabasset illustrated on the front cover was used as frontis- 
piece in the catalogue, one of the fifty-one full page photo- 
gravure illustrations, and a reduction of the title page is shown 
on page 17. A small number of copies are reserved for sale at 
forty dollars each, subscriptions for which will be entered in 
order of receipt. 

It had been hoped to issue during the year the smaller armor 
handbook based on this volume, but that, and the projected 
general Museum handbook, must be deferred until the coming 
year. 


Two very important additions to the Classical Collection 
have recently been received, gifts from Mrs. Leonard C. Hanna 
and J. H. Wade. They will be described in the Bu/letin as soon 
as they are ready for installation, a few weeks hence. 


Edouard Manet made, during his short life, more than fifty 
etchings. Twenty-six of these have been on exhibition in the 
Print Gallery (XJ) since the opening of the exhibition of paint- 
ings by Manet, Morisot, and Renoir, and will remain on view 
until the middle of the month. The subject matter of many of 
Manet’s etchings is the same as his paintings, and these afford 
an unusually interesting opportunity for the comparison of the 
artist’s work in both mediums. All of the etchings on exhibit 
have been presented to the Museum from time to time by 
Ralph King. 


Those who have followed with increasing interest the talks 
given by Mr. Surette in this Museum for the past six years will 
be interested to Jearn that he has been engaged to give eight 
talks at The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York during 
January and March. F. A. W. 
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January, 1925 


2. pom. 


3. 2.00 p.m. 
4. 4,00 p.m. 


§. 3.10p.m. Twelfth lecture in course on The Appreciation of Art, by 
Mr. Bailey. 
7. 8.15p.m. The First and Fifth Organ Symphonies of Widor, by Albert 


g. 8.15 p.m. 
10, 2.00 p.m. 
II, 4.00 p.m. 
12. 3.10' p.m. 
16, 8.15 p.m. 
17. 2.00 p.m. 
18. 4.00 p.m. 
Ig. 3-10 p.m. 
21. 8.15 p.m. 
23. p.m. 
24. 2.00 p.m. 
25. 4.00 p.m. 
26. 3.10 p.m. 
30. 8.15 p.m. 
31. 2.00 p.m. 


Informal Organ Recital every Wednesday at 4.30 p. m. 
Sundays at 4.00 p. m.: Museum Hour for Girls and Boys: Talks and Stories. 


Saturday mor 
Gallery IX 


Gallery IX 
Gallery X 


Gallery X 
Textile Study 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
CALENDAR 


(See Lecture Leaflet for Details) 
English Homes of the Eighteenth Century, by Meyric 
Rogers, Professor of Drawing and Painting, Smith College. 
For Young People. A Child in India, by Nana de Leeuw. 
Ernest Bloch’s Quintet for Piano and Strings. Beryl 
Rubinstein, piano, and Institute of Music String Quartet. 


Riemenschneider. First in a series of five recitals. 
Florence and her Craftsmen, by Mr. Howard. 
Musical Afternoon for Young People, by Mr. Moore. 
Loan Exhibition of Paintings by Manet, Renoir, and 
Morisot, by Mr. Milliken. 
Thirteenth lecture in course on The Appreciation of Art, by 
Mr. Bailey. 
The String Quartets of Beethoven, (No. 5 in A major and 
No. 14 in C sharp minor), presented by The Institute of 
Music String Quartet. 
For Young People. Camping in Glacier Park, by Mrs. Ruggles. 
Etchings and Engravings, by Mr. Sizer. 
Fourteenth lecture in course on The Appreciation of Art, 
by Mr. Bailey. 
Organ Recital, by Nadia Boulanger, Paris. 
Mural Decoration, by Mr. Bailey. 
For Young People. Marionette Play. East 0’ the Sun and 
West o’ the Moon, by pupils of Gilbert School. 
Johannes Brahms, by Mr. Moore. Illustrated by Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold Berkeley. 
Final lecture in course on The Appreciation of Art, by 
Mr. Bailey. 
Gardens of England, by Robert N. Cram, Landscape Archi- 
tect of Boston. 
For Young People. A Story of Ancient Man, by Dr. T. 
Wingate Todd. 

REGULAR EVENTS 


nings: Singing and drawing classes for Members’ children. 
SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS 

Loan Exhibition of Paintings by Manet, Renoir, and Berthe 
Morisot (Closes January 15.) 

Exhibition of Water Colors. (Opens January 17.) 

Eighteenth Century French Colored Engravings. (Closes Jan- 
uary 20.) 

Legros Etchings. 

Room, Oriental Textiles. 
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OFFICERS OF THE CORPORATION 
President, J. H. Wade 
Vice Presidents 
Ralph King, John L. Severance, Wm. G. Mather 
Treasurer, John Huntington Hord 
Secretary, Hermon A. Kelley 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. Charles L. Murfey 
John H. Hord D. Z. Norton 
Hermon A. Kelley F. F. Prentiss 
Ralph King William B. Sanders 
Samuel Mather John L. Severance 
WilliamG. Mather J. H Wade 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

J.H.Wade RalphKing = J. L. Severance 

Hermon A. Kelley W. B. Sanders 

ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 

The President and Director, ex-offictis 
L. C. Hanna, Jr. Ralph King W. G. Mather 

D. Z. Norton John L. Severance 

ADVISORY COUNCIL 

The President of Western Reserve University 
The President of Case School of Applied Science 
Charles T. Brooks Myron T. Herrick 
Charles F. Brush Guerdon S. Holden 
E. S. Burke, Jr. William R. Huntington 


Ralph M. Coe Mrs. H. H. Johnson 
H. G. Dalton Amos B. McNairy 
F. E. Drury Earl W. Oglebay 


Mrs. Henry A. Everett Kenyon V. Painter 
Paul L. Feiss James Parmelee 
Edward B. Greene Frederic S. Porter 
Salmon P. Halle Mrs. F. F. Prentiss 
H M. Hanna, Jr. Ambrose Swasey 
Edward S. Harkness Worcester R. Warner 
E. L. Whittemore 
STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 
Director, Frederic Allen Whiting 
Curator of Decorative Arts,William M. Milliken 
Assistant in Textiles, Gertrude Underhill 
Acting Curator of Painting,William M. Milliken 
Curator of Oriental Art, Theodore Sizer 
Curator of Prints, Theodore Sizer 
Assistant in Print Dept., Phoebe W. Cutler 
Curator of Classical Art, Rossiter Howard 
Assistant to the Director, Olive C. Whiting 
Secretary to the Director, Ethel F. Cook 
Registrar, Eleanor R Sackett 
Cashier, Isabel Bloomberg 


Curator of Educational Work, Rossiter Howard 
Assistants, Gertrude Underhill, Louise M. Dunn, 
Ruth F. Ruggles, Katharine Gibson, Alice W. 
Howard. Advisor, Henry Turner Bailey 


Curator of Musical Arts, Douglas Moore 
Assistant, Arthur W. Quimby 


Librarian, Nell G. Sill 
Assistants, Harriet H. Thwing, Irene J. Kaul 
Photography and Printing, E. A. Ruggles 
Membership and Publicity Secretary, I. T. Frary 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
John W. McCabe 


MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute or 
devise 
Endowment Benefactors contribute or 
devise 


$500,000 


100,000 
Benefactors contribute or devise 25,000 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute or 

devise §,000 
Fellows for Life contribute 1,000 
Life Members contribute 100 
Fellows pay annually 100 
Organization Members pay annually 50 
Sustaining Members pay annually 25 
Annual Members pay annually 10 

Full particulars may be had upon request. 


ADMISSION 
Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., except as 
follows: 

Wednesday 9 a.m. to Io p.m. 

Sunday I p.m. to IO p.m. 

Free days: Sunday,Wednesday, Saturday and 
public holidays. Friday also free from 7 to 10 
p.m. during the lecture season. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of 
complimentary tickets and children of school age. 

Closed all day on July 4, Thanksgiving Day 
and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance. 


LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor Open from g to 5 daily except Sunday; 
from October to May, Sunday 3 to 6, Wed- 
nesday 7 to 9. 


CONFERENCE ROOM 

The Conference Room is available for meetings 
of groups discussing art subjects or studying the 
Museum collections. Engagements should be 
made well in advance through Miss Underhill. 
GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museum, with friends who may desire to help 
in this way. 


WHEEL-CHAIRS 
For the convenience of visitors wheel-chairs are 
available. No charge is made unless an atten- 
dant is desired, for which service 50 cents an 
hour is charged. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Bulletins, 
etc. which are for sale may be found at the desk 
at the main entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


LUNCH ROOM 

The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance is 
open to the public from 12 m. to § p.m. A table 
d’héte lunch is served for 75 cents and afternoon 
tea for 40 cents, with a limited bill of fare of 
dairy dishes, etc., which are served to order. 

On Fridays before lectures dinner is served 
at 6.30 for $1.25 to those making reservations 
hefore noon, 


